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PLANE AND PLANK; 
OR, 
THE MISHAPS OF A MECHANIC. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER IX. 


IN WHICH PHIL MEETS A SEEDY GENTLEMAN 
BY THE NAME OF FARRINGFORD. 


R. LEONIDAS LYNCHPINNE, other- 
wise Lynch, had a small valise in his 
hand, and was sauntering leisurely along, as 
though earth had no sorrow for him, and he 
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was not responsible in St. Louis for an infa- 
mous act done in Leavenworth. I wanted 
my money; in fact, I needed it. For Mrs. 
Greenough’s remarks had assured me that my 
wardrobe was entirely inadequate to the re- 
quirements of civilized life. 

“How do you do, Mr. Leonidas Lynch- 
pinne?” I began, making towards him. 

He glanced at me very contemptuously, and 
continued on his way. I had expected to as- 
tonish and confound him, but the result did 
not realize my anticipations. It was decided- 
ly a look of disdain that he bestowed upon 
me, which I thought was adding insult to 
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injury. So far I was disgusted with his con- 
duct; but I had no idea of abandoning the 
purpose I had in view. 

“T want to see you, Mr. Lynchpinne,” I 
continued, following him, and taking position 
at his side. 

‘*Who are you?” he demanded, halting, 
and giving me another contemptuous look. 

‘* Don’t you know me, Mr. Lynchpinne?” 

**My name is not Lynchpinne.” 

**Lynch, then. Don’t you know me?” 

“No.” 

“Yes, you do.” 

‘* You impertinent puppy 

**O, yes! All that’s very pretty, but I want 
my money.” 

‘*What money? What do you mean, you 
saucy young cub?” 

‘* Perhaps I am saucy; so was Nathan when 
he said to David, ‘Thou art the man!’ and 
that’s just what I say to you.” 

‘**Go about your business,” said he, angrily, 
as he resumed his walk. 

‘** My business, just now, is to get back the 
money you stole from me; and I’m going to 
stick to it, too.” 

‘* Stole! How dare you use that word to 
me?” 

‘* Because I believe in speaking the truth, 
even when it is not pleasant to do so.” 

“Clear out, and don’t come near -me 
again.” 

‘‘Hand over my money, and I shall be glad 
to do so.” 

“Tf you don't leave, I’ll call a policeman.” 

‘*T wish you would. I should like to tell 
him my story. If you don’t call one, I shall, 
as soon asI see him. [I'll follow you till your 
legs or mine give out.” 

“* You evidently take me for some other per- 
son, boy,” said he, halting on Front Street, 
perhaps afraid that we might meet a police- 
man—a thing which has been known to 
happen. 

**No, I don’t; I take you for Lynch, the 
man that stole my money, and I want a police- 
man to take you for that, too.” 

‘* See here, boy; I can’t be annoyed in this 
manner in the public street,” he replied, in a 
kind of confidential tone. ‘‘ What do you 
want of me?” 

‘*T told you what I wanted — my money.” 

‘“*T know nothing about your money. If 
you want to see me, come to the Planters’ 
Hotel at eight o’clock this evening, and I will 
meet you.” 

“I think not. I don’t mean to lose sight of 
you, Lynch.” 
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‘*If you don’t clear out, I'll chastise you on 
the spot for an impudent puppy.” : 

“Well, sir, when you get ready to chastise, 
you begin,” I replied, as I glanced at his slen- 
der form. ‘If I don’t keep up my end, you 
can have the money you stole.” 

‘* How dare you—” 

But he checked himself, for two or three 
persons had already stopped; and their exam- 
ple was so contagious, in a populous city, that 
there was danger of collecting a crowd, to 
which my sensitive friend seemed to have 
very strong constitutional objections. He 
moved on, and I followed him into Market 
Street. I was anxious to meet a policeman, 
that I might state my case to him, and invoke 
his aid; but the officers, justifying all the tra- 
ditions of their craft, were somewhere else, 
because they were wanted in Market Street. 

Lynch quickened his pace, and turned into 
Fourth Street; but I kept close to his heels 
till we were near the Planters’ Hotel. I con- 
cluded that he was going to this grand estab- 
lishment, and that he expected to shake me 
off within its sumptuous walls. I did not be- 
lieve he would, though the want of an officer 
was a sore inconvenience to me. Just as he 
was about to cross the street, a shabby-genteel 
and very seedy gentleman confronted him. 

**How are you, Lynch?” exclaimed the 
dilapidated individual, extending his hand. 

‘How do you do, Farringford?” replied 
Lynch. 

Farringford! This must be the decayed 
steamboat owner of whom Lynch had before 
spoken tome. He was apparently about forty- 
five years of age, and he looked as though the 
world had used him very roughly. 

“I'm glad to see you, Lynch,” said Farring- 
ford. ‘I’m always glad to see an old friend. 
I’m hard up, and I want to borrow a dollar.” 

Lynch took two half dollars in silver from 
his pocket. Perhaps the present generation 
of young people never saw a half dollar; but 
if is true that there was a time when such 
a coin was in general use! He handed the 
money to the seedy gentleman, and then said 
something to him in a whisper, which I could 
not hear, though I had planked myself close 
by the side of the villain. Lynch then turned 
to cross the stseet, and I started to follow him. 

‘* See here, my lad,” said Farringford, grasp- 
ing me by the arm. 

‘ Let me alone!” I cried, struggling to es- 
cape, fearful that I should lose sight of Lynch. 

“ Hold still, my lad. I only want to speak 
to you,” replied Farringford, in cheerful tones, 
though he did not relax his grasp. ‘‘ Don't 
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be afraid. I won’t hurt you. 
ever since you were a baby.” 

“ Known me?” 

I was startled by his words, for they seemed 
to have some relation to the mystery of my 
being. 

* Certainly I have, Phil.” 

‘Do you know me?” I demanded, forget- 
ting, for the moment, all about Lynch and 
my hard money. 

‘‘ Known you from your babyhood, my lad,” 
said he, glancing towards the hotel. 

This act reminded me of my business again. 
I turned my face towards the hotel. Lynch 
had disappeared. 

“That’s all, Phil; you can go now,” said 
Farringford, laughing. 

“ What do you mean, sir?” 

“That’s all, my lad. I only- stopped you 
to prevent you from following my friend.” 

“You said you knew me.” : 

“Never saw you or heard of you before in 
my life,” chuckled he, evidently pleased at the 
trick he had played upon me. 

I left him, and rushed into the hotel. I 
looked for Lynch in all the public rooms, but 
I could not find him. I inquired at the office 
for him, and the clerks answered me, very 
curtly, that no such person was in the house. 
I asked a porter, who sat near the entrance, 
describing Lynch. He had seen the gentle- 
man, but did not know where he was; he had 
not taken a room or registered his name, and 
had probably gone away again. It seemed to 
me that everything was going against me. I 
had to go home to dinner, and I could spend 
no more time in looking for him then; but I 
determined to renew the search in the evening. 

As I walked down Fourth Street, I overtook 
Farringford, who had evidently spent a por- 
tion of the dollar borrowed of Lynch for liquor. 
I accosted him, for I thought that I might re- 
cover my money through his agency, as he 
evidently knew Lynch. 

“Ah, my lad! You didn’t find him,” 
chuckled the toper. 

“T did not. I have heard of you, Mr. Far- 
ringford, and I can put you in the way of 
making some money.” 

“Can you? Then I’m yourman. Most dis- 
tinctly, I’m your man,” he replied with em- 
phasis. ‘*There’s only two things in this 
world that I want, and those are money and 
whiskey. If I get the whiskey, I don’t care for 
the money; and if I have the money, I can 
always get the whiskey.” 

“I should like to meet you somewhere this 
evening, for I am in a hurry now.” 


I’ve known you 
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“Twill be in the bar-room of the Planters’ 
Hotel at seven o’clock this evening, if you 
have any money for me. But what's it all 
about? Can’t you tell me now?” 

**T haven’t time now.” 

‘* Very well. Planters’ Hotel — bar-room — 
seven o’clock. I'll be there if they don’t turn 
me out before that time. If they do, you will 
find me in the street.” 

Although I was not very confident he would 
keep his appointment, it was the best I could 
do. If he failed to be there, he was evidently 
a character so noted, that I could easily find 
him. I hastened to my dinner, and reached 
Mrs. Greenough’s rather late. I explained 
the reason of my tardiness, which was quite 
satisfactory. My landlady hoped I should 
recover my money, and I hoped so too—a 
degree of unanimity which does not always 
exist between landlady and boarder. 

I was on the work as the clock struck one, 
but I had to do some running that noon, in 
order to protect my reputation. Conant did 
not drive business in the afternvon as he’ had 
in the forenoon, when I think he intended to 
wear me out. We worked steadily, and I kept 
my end of the board up. I was not sorry to 
hear the clock strike six, for Iwas tired, 
though perhaps not more so than Conant 
himself. I went home, ate my supper, did 
my chores in the house, and at seven o’clock I 
was in the bar-room of the Planter’s Hotel. It 
was no place for a boy, or a man either, for 
that matter. Noone was what could be called, 
in good society, disreputably drunk, unless it 
was the seedy gentleman whom I met by ap- 
pointment; and even he was able to handle 
himself tolerably well. No doubt he would 
have been more intoxicated if he had not 
drank up the dollar he had borrowed; but his 
wits were not wholly stupefied. 

‘Well, my lad, you have come, and so have 
I,” said Farringford, when I entered the room. 
‘*Both come, and that makes two of us, all 
told.” 

‘Yes. I wanted to see you about—” 

‘Stop a minute, my lad,” interposed he, 
putting his trembling hand upon my shoul- 
der. ‘‘Let us go to work right. When I used 
to run steamboats, we had to put in wood and 
water before we could get up steam.” 

‘* When did you run steamboats?” I asked. 

“Ten or fifteen years ago. I was a rich 
man then; but now I’m as poor as a church 
mouse with his hair all singed off. I am; but 
I'm jolly; yes, I am jolly. Let’s proceed to 
business.” 
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‘Stop, my lad; I owned half a dozen of 
them. But that’s no matter now. Do you 
happen to have a dollar in your pocket — one 
dollar, my lad.” 

‘* No, sir; I have not.” 

** Not a dollar?” 

** No, I have not.” 

**Do you happen to have half a dollar in 
your pocket, my lad?” 

** Not even half a dollar, sir.” 

‘*Your name is—somebody told me your 
name,”’ said he, musing. 

‘¢ Phil, sir.” 

** Phil, do you always speak the truth?” 

‘*T always endeavor to do so,” I replied. 

“T hope so. Truth is mighty, and must 
prevail. You should always speak the truth.” 

‘As you did, to-day, when you said you 
had known me fronf#my babyhood.” 

‘*Boys must speak the truth, whether men 
do or not. Did you speak the truth when you 
said you had not even half a dollar?” 

‘*T did.” 

** Have you any money?” 

**T have thirty cents.” 

** Then lend me a quarter.” 

**Tt’s all I have.” 

‘*We cag’t do any business till this little 
matter is attended to,” said he, with tipsy 
solemnity. ‘* You shall be paid, my lad; you 
shall be paid— when I pay the rest of my 
creditors.” 

Finding it impossible to proceed any farther 
without complying with his request, I reluc- 
tantly gave him the quarter; but. I felt guilty 
in doing so. He went to the bar, drank, and 
returned to the corner where he had left me. 


CHAPTER X. 


IN WHICH PHIL LISTENS TO A VERY IMPRES- 
SIVE TEMPERANCE LECTURE. 


ARRINGFORD was very chipper when 

he returned to me. He had drank half a 

tumbler of whiskey, and appeared to be pre- 

pared, to his own satisfaction, for any business 
which might be presented to him. 

‘Now, my lad, I’m ready. I’m refreshed. 
I’m invigorated. I’m inspired. In a word, 
I'm prepared for the consideration of the im- 
portant matter you proposed to bring before 
me,” said he. 

**T am very glad to hear it, sir; I wish to 
tell you —” 

‘*Stop a moment, my lad. You have a 
name, doubtless. Do you happen to remem- 


‘Very distinctly, Mr. Farringford. You 
may call me Phil.” 

‘Phil; that is very good as far as it goes. 
Phil may stand for Philip, Phillimore, Philip- 
pians, Philosophy.” ‘ 

“It stands for Philip with me, sir.” 

‘Philip; I had a brother once of that 
name, but he is no longer living. If he were, 
he would blush to own his brother. But no 
matter; that is all past and gone. You can 
proceed with your business, Philip.” 

Placing his elbows upon the little table 
between us, he rested his chin upon his 
trembling hands, and fixed his gaze upon 
me. He was a singular man, and, tipsy as 
he was, I was deeply interested in him. 

“You know Lynch, the person you met 
opposite the Planters’ Hotel to-day noon.” 

**T know him, Philip; but, in a word, I 
don’t know any good of him. Go on.” 

‘That man robbed me of all the money I 
had, except thirty cents —nearly a hundred 
dollars.” 

‘* Philip, you told me you were in the habit 
of speaking the truth; or rather that you en- 
deavored to speak the truth.” 

‘* Yes, sir; I do endeavor to speak the truth. 
I am willing to go a point farther, and say 
that I have thus far been very successful.” 

‘¢The statement that Lynch robbed you of 
nearly a hundred dollars implies the state- 
ment that you had nearly a hundred dollars,” 
said he, with his tipsy solemnity, which was 
amusing. ‘It is self-evident that he could 
not have robbed you of this money, if you had 
not had it.” 

“Certainly not, sir. I did have it.” 

‘Where and by what means should a boy 
of your tender years obtain nearly a hundred 
dollars. In a word, Philip, where did you get 
your money?” 

“Tt was a part of what was left me by my 
foster-father, who died last spring. I had it 
with me to pay my expenses till I could get 
into business and pay my way. I expect my 
friends will be in St. Louis in a few days, and 
then I shall be able to prove all I say. In the 
mean time I refer to Captain Davis, of the 
steamer Fawn.” 

‘“‘ That's all straightforward, Philip, and for 
the present I accept your statement as true. 
You were robbed of nearly a hundred dollars 
by this man, Lynch, of whom I know no good 
thing, except that he lent me a dollar to-day, 
which I shall return to him when I pay the 
rest of my creditors.” 

“Could you find this man, Mr. Farring- 
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“Doubtless I could. He may be seen, al- 
most any night, at the gambling houses.” 

“ Will you help me get my money back.” 

““Wherefore should I soil the dignity of a 
gentleman by becoming a thief-taker?” 

‘Because you will do me a favor, and pro- 
mote the ends of justice by doing so.” 

“ Very true, Philip; you rightly apprehend 
the character of the gentleman you address. 
Whatever I may seem to be, no man can 
say that Edward Farringford ever soiled his 
soul by a dishonorable or a dishonest act.” 

“If youcan induce Lynch to give me back 
my money, I will pay you twenty-five dollars.” 

“Twenty-five dollars!” exclaimed he. ‘* Two 
hundred and fifty drinks! Philip, I will do 
the best I can for you; not for the sake of the 
money, but to subserve the énds of justice, and 
tosave a deserving young man from want and 
hardship. The cause is a good one.” 

“It is, sir. If you do not succeed, I shall 
call upon the police as soon as my friends 
arrive.” 

“Tt is well, Philip. Lynch will return the 
money rather than be driven from St. Louis.” 

“You understand that he must pay the 
money to me,” I added, as it occurred to me 
that I should never see it if it came into the 
hands of the dilapidated gentleman before 
me. 
* Wouldn’t it be just as well that he should 
pay it over to me, and I will pass it to you?” 

“Just as well, sir; but he will want some 
assurance from me that this is the end of the 
matter. I prefer that he should pay it to me.” 

“You are right, Philip. It shall be paid to 
you. Stop!” exclaimed he, with a sudden 
start. 

“What is the matter, Mr. Farringford?” 

“This business is wrong.” 

“Wrong?” 

“Wrong! Noliving man has been, or shall 
ever be, able to say that Edward Farringford 
stained his soul with a foul, dishonorable act.” 

“Do you think it would be wrong, sir.” 

“It would be compounding a felony,” he 
added, solemnly. 

I did not know what he meant by this tech- 
nical phrase, but I could not see that it was 
wrong forme to get my money ifI could. Mr. 
Farringford asked me when, where, and in 
what manner I had been robbed; and I relat- 
ed my adventure on the night I was at Leav- 
enworth. 

“You are the only witness, Philip, and it 
would be difficult to prove the crime. I will 
see Lynch. I will charge him with the base 
deed, and be governed, in my further proceed- 
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ings, by the circumstances of the case. 
do you live, Philip?” 

I gave him the address of Mrs. Greenough, 
and told him where I was at work. I was sat- 
isfied that the promised reward would stimu- 
late him to great activity in the pursuit of 
Lynch, and I had some hope that he would be 
successful. Having disposed of the impor- 
tant part of my business with my seedy com- 
panion, I was rather curious to know more 
about him. I almost dared to believe that he 
could give me some information in regard to 
the steamer which had been burned on the 
upper Missouri, and from which I had been 
saved by my foster-father. 

That steamer had borne the name of this 
man, and he had been her owner. Of course 
he knew all about her, and it was possible, 
even probable, that he knew who had lost a 
little child in the fearful calamity. I actually 
trembled when I thought of it, when I con- 
sidered that, at the opening of this singular 
man’s lips, I might be told who and what my 
father was, and whether my parents had per- 
ished or not. It was an anxious moment, 
and my heart was in my throat. I had not 
the courage to ask the momentous question, 
and Farringford rose unsteadily from his chair, 
to leave me. 

‘¢ Stop a moment, Mr. Farringford, if you 
please,” I interposed; and he dropped back 
into his chair. 

‘¢Isn’t our business finished, Philip?” 

‘Yes, sir; but I have been told that you 
were formerly a large steamboat owner.” 

‘*Who told you so?” 

‘*You did, for one. If you don't object, I 
should like to ask you something about those 
steamers,” I continued, with much embarrass- 
ment. 

“Do you wish to go into the steamboat 
business, Philip? If you do, some of my old 
captains are still on the river, and I can get 
you a situation. But I must have one more 
drink before I say anything.” 

‘*T wouldn’t take any more, sir,’’ I ventured 
to say. 

“It is a necessity of my being, Philip.” 

He rose from his chair, and went to the bar. 
I saw him drink another half tumbler of whis- 
key. He tottered back to the table where I 
sat. Such a wreck of a man I had never seen. 
Though his step was unsteady, he was not 
overcome by the potions he had taken. His 
nerves, rather than his brain, seemed to be 
affected. 

“I haven’t drank much to-day, Philip. I 
wasted half the dollar I borrowed in getting 
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something to eat,” said he, dropping into his 
chair. ‘It is a bad habit, my boy. Never 
take any whiskey, Philip: in a word, never 
begin to drink liquor, and you will never have 
to leave off; for it is a great deal harder to 
leave off than it is to begin. This is disin- 
terested advice: in a word, it is the counsel of 
one who knows all about drinking.” 

‘*T would stop it if I were you, Mr. Far- 
ringford.” 

“If you were Edward Farringford, you 
could no more leave off drinking liquor, and 
drinking all you could get, than you could 
leave off eating. I can live without eating 
much, but I cantt live without drinking.” 

“T think you can leave off, sir; I hope you 
will try.” 

“You speak like a boy. You never drank 
any whiskey. You don’t know what a fiend 
itis. You don’t know what a horrible neces- 
sity it is to a man whose nerves are shaken, 
only to be steadied by this liquid fire; whose 
stomach, chilled and frozen, can only be 
warmed by this blast from Tartarus. You 
don’t know anything about it. I hope you 
never will. Philip, I hope you never will.” 

He covered his face with his hands, and 
when he raised his head, I saw that he had 
been weeping. His eyes were filled with tears, 
and I pitied him from the deepest depths of 
my heart. 

‘‘Beware, Philip! Beware!” said he, sol- 
emnly. ‘Never touch a drop of whiskey, 
wine, or even ale, —not the tenth part of a 
drop, —if you arg dying for the want of it. 
Die, but don’t touch it.” 

‘*T hope I never shall.” 

‘Hope! Don’t hope! Sign the pledge ; 
swear on the Holy Bible; go down on your 
knees, every morning and every night, and 
pray that Almighty God will help you, and 
save you from the curse. Don’t trifle with it, 
Philip. Be in earnest, and when you feel 
weak, commend yourself to God, and think of 
Edward Farringford.” 

He covered his face with his hands again, 
and wept so bitterly, that the little table 
danced under the convulsive agony which 
shook his frame. 

‘* Look at me, Philip!” said he, raising his 
head again. ‘*Behold the wreck of a man! 
If there had been no whiskey in the world, or 
if I had never tasted it, I could have welcomed 
you to the most elegant mansion in St. Louis. 
I could have pointed you to a dozen steamers, 
on the Missouri and Mississippi, which were all 
mine. I could have presented you to my wife, 
the most beautiful and accomplished woman 
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in the city, now driven out from my presence. 
More than this, Philip, I could have pointed 
you to my boy, my son, my only child, who 
perished in the cold waters of the Missouri, 
because I was too drunk to save him!” 

I need not say how startled, how thrilled 
I was by this agonizing narrative. The bar- 
room was crowded, and noisy with the violent 
debates of excited politicians, and the gabble 
of men warmed by their cups into unusual 
hilarity, so that no one appeared to notice 
Farringford, though he uttered his impressive 
warnings in a loud tone. But I was too much 
moved and thrilled myself to heed- what oth- 
ers said or did. The toper wept, and then 
tried to shake off the remembrance of the past. 

‘¢ Where was your son lost, Mr. Farring- 


‘ford?” I asked, choking with emotion. 


‘“*On the upper Missouri. He was a child 
under three. His name was Philip, like yours. 
He was named after my brother, who died ten 
years ago. Enough of this. I am almost 
crazy when I think of it.” 

The broken-down toper was my father! 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


PIERRE AND PIERRETTE. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH. 
BY SELMA BORG AND MARIE A. BROWN. 
(CONCLUDED.) 


HE day of the trial arrived; it was ona 

Monday. Pierrette had been assigned as 
a witness, but she was to wait in a hall apart 
until called for. Pierre was already there, 
upright before the stand; his face, once so 
round and childish, was lengthened, and had 
taken a grave expression sadly in contrast 
with his small stature. 

“Your name?” demanded the justice. 

‘Pierre Buisson.” 

‘Your age?” 

** Nearly fourteen.” 

‘* Where were you born?” 

‘* At the village Pont des Eaux, near Mont 
Dore.” 

*¢ How long have you been in Paris?” 

‘¢ Sixteen months.” 

‘* Where do you live?” 

“At one of our countryman’s — Father 
Bourry’s.” 

“It is all right; sit down.” 

Pierre obeyed. Then commenced the ex- 
amination of the servant who had caused his 
arrest. 

“Yes, Mr. Judge;” said she, “it is just 
him; it is just the little serpent who came 
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pretty near making me lose my reputation for 
an honest girl; for, I pray you, when one has 
twenty francs disappear, it is not the cat who 
has taken it, and the theft is laid to the 
servants. It’s no matter that one has been in 
service twenty years; if they lose anything, 
it is reason enough to find fault. Without 
counting that, master is very careful, and does 
not let anything lay around, and that—” 

‘‘ That has nothing to do with the case. Say 
what you know about the theft of which they 
have accused this child,” said the justice. 

‘Certainly I accuse him; I am not in the 
wrong. With all his little sly-boots airs, he 
is more deceitful than a cat—a true scamp. 
Why, the other one had at least an opei 
look; he —’’ 

‘* Ah, there were two?” 

“ Certainly; have I not already told you so? 
It was just this way: I was cleaning the cabi- 
net, and just as I looked through the window, 
there came the lodger who lives on the third 
floor, who is always on the lookout about her 
premises, and she cried to me, ‘ Say, Miss 
Madeline, is your master gone out already?’ 
And [ had scarcely the disposition to answer, 
‘What does that matter to you, Mrs. Com- 
méreau?’” 

“IT remind you, once more, that that is en- 
tirely foreign to the accusation. Come to the 
facts.” 

‘Have patience, then; I am just coming to 
the facts. While I was at the window, I saw 
passing two chimney-sweeps. I called them 
to sweep the chimney in master’s study, which 
had taken fire the evening before. There was 
a piece of twenty francs, as one would say 
forgotten, on the bureau; because you see, sir, 
master has much confidence inme. He always 
says to me, ‘ Madeline, I do not want a penny 
lost in my house; if anything should happen 
to disappear, it is you who should stand for 
it’ Besides, he has always the keys with 
him; but that day, as bad luck would have 
it, he had. gone out without locking up that 
piece, and I was so thoughtless as to see it 
without picking it up; but, as the proverb 
says, ‘it was my destiny.’” 

“Did you see one of those little chimney- 
Sweeps take it?” 

“Why, do you think they waited for me?” 

‘How do you know that the theft was com- 
mitted by them?” 

“How? It was not necessary to be a witch 
for that. They were not in the street when I 
remembered the Napoleon, and I started all 
in a fright. . . . Yes, went to look, and there 
was no more a Napoleon than in my eye.” 
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‘* What has made you suppose that this 
child is the thief, rather than his comrade? ” 

‘*Pshaw! Suppose! It was not a supposi- 
tion when they have found the piece in his 
pocket, all shining new, and that to the eye 
and the understanding of the whole block, as 
the porter who ran after him with me, and 
who helped to catch him, can tell you soon 
enough.” 

‘**Do you know what has become of the 
other chimney-sweep?” 

‘*My soul! no. I know nothing about him; 
but you can believe me, it is that young one 
who is the thief. I will put my hand in the 
fire for it.” 

‘* Had you left him alone in the room?” 

“Yes. No. That is to say, I went away — 
I came back. You know the work must be 
done. It was while I was gone to look for a 
pail to take up the soot that the good-for- 
nothing brat took it. He was yet high up in 


the chimney, when the larger — that one who 
was the more polite—said to me this way: 
‘If you will be so kind as to procure us a 
brush or a sponge to clean the dirt that we 
have made.’ 
he asked for.” 
‘‘Then it is that one that you left alone in 


I went, of course, to get what 


the room, for you just said that the other was 
up in the chimney?” 

‘‘One minute. I did but enter my kitchen 
when I returned, and I saw the tall one at my 
heels, who told me, ‘ Do not trouble yourself; 
I will bring all myself.’ He took the broom, 
pail, and sponge, I myself the brush. As we 
entered that young one was out from the chim- 
ney, covered with soot, and blacker than any 
devil; one could see nothing but the white of 
his eyes, and when he stirred a dust fell.” 

‘* Was the bureau where the piece lay far 
from the chimney?” 

‘Yes, at the other end of the room, pretty 
far off.” 

‘* Was there a carpet, or was the floor 
waxed?” 

‘* Waxed; and as smooth as a mirror, sol 
flatter myself.” 

“The feet of the chimney-sweep who came 
down from the chimney must in this case have 
left some marks, some spots of soot on the 
floor?” 

“Stop; in fact it is true; I did not think 
of it.” 

‘“*You do not remember to have seen any- 
thing like it?” 

‘“No; but you may believe me, why it is 
that one who is the thief. Had he not the 





piecé in his pocket? That is clear — that is.” 
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The porter testified, in his turn, that ‘* when 
he heard the servant of the second floor cry 
‘ thief,’ he had followed her in the streets, and 
had stopped the little chimney-sweep who is 
there, upon whom the gold piece was found.” 
He added that the child fought a long time, 
and would not allow himself to be searched. 
It had taken two men to accomplish it. 

The justice called for the physician at whose 
house the theft was committed. This gentle- 
man thought he recognized the gold piece as 
the one that he had left on the bureau. It 
bore last year’s date, and was new and bril- 
liant. He would not affirm, under oath, that 
it was the same, bat he felt sure of it. 

The justice then said, ‘‘ Pierre Buisson, you 
are convicted of theft. You have heard the 
evidence brought against you. What have 
you to answer?” 

‘* Nothing but one thing, Mr. Justice; that is, 
that I am innocent.” 

**It does not suffice to affirm that you are 
innocent; you must demonstrate it; and there 
are against you overwhelming proofs. Is it 
true that you were alone in the room after you 
came down from the chimney?” 

“Yes, sir. But I had not stirred from my 
place for fear of soiling the floor, and the ser- 
vant and my comrade entered almost imme- 
diately.” 

“Is it true that you opposed a violent re- 
sistance to those who wanted to search you 
after you were caught?” 

** Yes, sir.” 

‘‘ They have found on you, in the pocket of 
your vest, the gold piece that you see here. 
You cannot deny it.” 

Pierre answered quickly, ‘“‘I do not deny it 
either, sir; it is the truth.” 

** And so you pretend to say that this money 
belonged to vou?” , , 

“No, it did not belong to me. I had re- 
ceived it the day before, mixed with some pen- 
nies that a lady gave me for opening the door 
of her carriage on the morning of New Year's 
Day.” 

‘*Then you did not perceive it imme- 
diately?” 

‘*No, sir. When I saw the gold, the car- 
ringe was already far away, and no matter 
how I ran, I could not catch it.” P 

‘*Thus you think that it has been given you 
by mistake?” 

‘*T was sure of it.” 

‘*And why did you carry that gold about 
you?” 

“To give it back if I had the good luck to 
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that which is true, and not to lie.” 


** Well, there is at least a chance quite 
strange, and quite romantic. Thus, accord- 
ing to what you say, you received this gold 
piece New Year’s Day; you had kept it all 
the day without changing it, without spend- 
ing any of it, and as money of which you 
were not the owner?” 

‘* Yes, sir; that is it.” 

‘And yet you carried it upon you at the 
risk of losing it?” 

“IT had no other place to put it. I thaught 
it safer there.” 

‘* What is the date of this coin?” 

‘¢ Pardon, sir, I did not understand you.” 

“T ask you in what year the piece had been 
coined? What was its date?” 

‘*T did not look. Besides, at that time I did 
not know how to read, and I did not know the 
figures.” , 

‘“‘ And within two months you have become 
more skilful? You know how to read?” 

** Yes, almost readily.” 

‘* Thus it is in the prison that you have pur- 
sued your studies? There is in all that you say 
a singular mixture of truth and falsehood. I 
advise you, for your own interest, to say only 





















‘¢T do not lie, sir,” said Pierre; and his 
voicechanged. ‘‘ You may not believe me, but 
all that I say is true.” 

‘* How explain, then, the disappearance of 
the piece that was on the bureau? Who has 
stolen it, for a theft has been committed.” 

“Tt is not I,” said Pierre. 

**Do you have suspicions of the comrade 
who was with you? Why did they not find 
you together?” 

** He left me on coming out from the house. 























He seemed uneasy. That is all that I know.” } 

The justice gave the order to introduce the 
sister of the accused. Pierrette was brought ; 
before the tribunal; but she was so troubled, t 
so trembling, that she could not keep herself 
up. The sheriff’s officer made her sit down on h 
achair. She sees nothing; she hears nothing; 

a thousand confused noises buzz in her ears. 
Her heart beats enough to break. 

One asks her name, her age, herhome. She 8 
can scarce answer. Finally the justice said to tt 
her, ‘‘ Rise, and look at the accused. Do you O 
recognize him?” 

““O, Pierre, it is you, my brother. my good re 
brother!” And the poor child threw herself 
upon the neck of her brother, clasping him in lie 
her arms as if never to part with him more. w 





And Pierre, who a moment before was 60 
firm, cried and sobbed aloud. They forgot 








find the person to whom it belonged.’ 





the judges, the accusation of theft, the public; 
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they find each other; they see each other 
again, after so much anguish. Pierre was the 
first to speak. ‘*Come along; courage, Pier- 
rette; return to your place, and answer.” 

“I will only ask you whether you have 
known him,” said the justice. ‘‘ Take your 
seat again, my child, and try to answer with- 
out trembling. Did you always use to live 
with your brother?” 

‘‘We have never been separated, sir. It is 
he who took care of me when I was quite 
little; he was all to me, my mother, my fa- 
ther. It is he who has brought me up, who 
has brought me from home with him, who 
has divided with me all he has earned.” 

‘Without doubt, loving each other as you 
do, you had never any secrets from each 
other?” : 

“QO, no, sir!” 

“So much the better; you will help me to 
find the truth. Did you spend New Year’s 
Day with your brother?” 

““Yes, we were almost all the day together, 
except the morning until eleven o’clock.” 

‘‘Had he not confided anything to you that 
day?” 

“No.” 

“‘Did he not speak to you of a twenty-franc 
piece?” 

Pierrette blushed suddenly, then grew pale 
almost as suddenly. 

“A gald piece,” stammered she; for she re- 
membered the words of Jacquot, ‘‘If you do 
not answer that he had twenty francs, and 
that he showed them to you, he will go to the 
gallows.” 

* Answer,” said the justice, in a severe tone. 
“Did you know that he had a gold piece; had 
he shown it to you?” 

“T shall not lie, I will not lie,” said Pier- 





rette to herself; and she replied, in a firm | 


tone, ‘* No.” 

“Do you know exactly how much money 
he had?” 

“Yes; ten sous.” 

Do you think that he had more?” 

**O, no, very sure; for he was sad because I 
spoke of home, of the desire that I had to re- 
turn there. He is so good! I told him if we 
only had twenty francs —” 

“You told him that, and what did he 
reply?” 

“I do not remember very well; but I be- 
lieve that he said, ‘We shall have them; we 
will earn them.’” 

“And the next day?” 

““O, the next day he had been out a long 
time when I awoke! 
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since then, and Ihave not seen him until 
to-day.” 

“‘Your sister’s evidence does not accord 
with yours,” said the justice to Pierre. 

** She has said but the truth, sir.” 

‘*And why did you conceal from her the 
fact that chance had made you possessor of a 
gold piece that very day? There was certainly 
very little chance that that money, which had 
fallen into your hands in such an extraordi- 
nary way, would ever be reclaimed.” 

‘*It was none the less not mine for that. 
My sister is very young; she wished to return 
home; I feared she would ask me to use that 
which did not belong to #8; I was afraid of 
hurting her feelings, and that I might not be 
able to resist her; I was afraid of her, afraid 
also for myself. I did not say to myself all 
this clearly, but I felt in my heart that it was 
better to keep my secret to myself.”’ 

**T do not know how to reconcile an integ- 
rity so scrupulous with the imputation that 
bears upon you. I would like to believe you, 
but I have doubts. But a moment ago your 
sister blushed, and was visibly embarrassed 
when the gold piece was mentioned.” 

“Tt is not I that you must listen to, gen- 
tlemen!” exclaimed Pierrette. ‘It is he, it 
is Pierre that you must believe; he has never 
lied.” 

The prosecutor took the evidence to es- 
tablish the facts. He passed in review the 
circumstances which charged Pierre. Scarce- 
ly is he out of the house when it is perceived 
that a gold piece is missing. They run after 
him, they succeed in catching him; and when 
he is searched, in spite of all his efforts, they 
find on him, in the pocket of his vest, a new 
gold piece, bearing the same date as the one 
that is reclaimed to-day. He seeks to excul- 
pate himself by inventing a romantic story, a 


| pretended mistake, which should have made 


him possessor, or, as he has called it, trustee 
of a Napoleon. And yet his sister agrees that 
he has not spoken of this singular chance; 
that he has not shown her the gold piece, and 
that he had not in his possession more than 
ten sous. It was she who expressed the de- 
sire of having twenty francs; and he has an- 
swered her, ‘‘ We will have them.” The next 
day he is called upon to sweep a chimney; he 
finds himself alone for a moment; a Napo- 
leon, forgotten on a bureau, strikes his eye; 
the occasion is favorable; he takes it. For 
the rest, the proof of the theft is there; in the 
eyes of the law, it is he upon whom the article 
is found who must be the thief. Pierre’s sen- 


It is nearly two months | tence was imprisonment for a year. 
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Pierrette, who had listened with the greatest 
attention, could not hold back her sobs. Her 
brother was pale, but calm. 

The justice, having consulted some moments 
with the judges, declared, in the name of the 
tribunal, that pursuit should be directed to- 
ward the chimney-sweep, Jacquot; that Fa- 
ther Bourry, the said Auvergnat, should be 
summoned as witness; and that, for further 
developments, the case would be postponed 
for a week. 

Though the heart of Pierrette was much op- 
pressed at the thought of again entering this 
large hall, so sad and so gloomy, again ap- 
pearing before all these people, she waited for 
the coming Saturday with extreme impatience. 
That day would decide all. Pierre would be 
declared innocent and free forever, or branded 
with the name of thief and confined for a year. 
All the spring, all the summer, all the fall he 
would be in prison, far from her! O, no! 
God would not permit it! She saw, she knew 
well, who was the guilty one. But to accuse 


this countryman, this child, who had left their 
village at the same time as they, and whose 
good parents would die, perhaps, of shame, 
that was impossible. 

Meantime, Jacquot had been arrested and 


brought before the tribunal. The servant 
had recognized him as the companion of him 
whom she persisted in calling the thief. 

Interrogated by the justice as to his name, 
his age, his home, he had answered with 
much coolness and self-possession. Only 
when he was obliged to turn towards Pierre, 
he had avoided looking him in the face. 

‘* Then you had not seen the gold piece for- 
gotten on the bureau?” 

‘** No,” said Jacquot. 

‘** Did you remain alone in the study?” 

‘*No; my comrade or the servant was al- 
ways there.” 

‘‘The witness has herself owned that she 
came and went; and as for your comrade, he 
could not be at the same with you and in the 
chimney which he swept.” 

‘*T had not been alone.” 

‘* Why, when you were once in the street, 
did you leave your companion so quickly? ” 

** Because I had an errand to do.” 

** Had you told him about it?” 

‘*T do not remember.” 

‘*Had you any money with you, and how 
much?” 

‘* Fifteen or twenty sous, I believe.” 

‘““You must have had more; for the same 
day you had bought a vest and a pair of pan- 
taloons.” 
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‘“‘T exchanged them for some that I had.” 

**One does not usually exchdnge old ones 
for new ones; you must have given a bal- 
ance.” 

‘* Not much of anything — a mere trifle.” 

‘*Why do you persist in changing gar- 
ments?” 

**I do not persist in doing so.” 

** What did you do all that day?” 

‘¢ Run errands for one or another.” 

‘* And in the evening?” 

‘“‘The evening? My soul! I do not remem- 
ber anything about it; very likely I went 
home and went to bed.” 

‘*No; you were seen at the theatre.” 

‘* That is very possible.” 

‘* And before that, had you not dined at the 
wine merchant’s, at the Barri¢re de Charen- 
ton?” 

‘‘ Yes, with friends who had invited me.” 

‘¢ Was not a gold piece changed to pay for 
the dinner?” 

‘‘ Well, what does that prove? It was not 
me, any how, who changed the piece. I chal- 
lenge any one who says that it was me!”’ 

‘¢-You or some other one; never mind. A 
new gold piece was exchanged.” 

‘“‘ Ah!” cried Pierrette, from her place. 

The justice ordered the officer to preserve 
silence. Jacquot seemed troubled, anxious. 
The justice continued : — 

‘¢ Where did you pass the night of the 2d of 
January?” 

‘*In my bed at Father Bourry’s.” 

Father Bourry, called up as witness, testi- 
fied that ‘‘ Jacquot had not entered that night, 
and had not been seen at his house for two 
months. He believed him dead. But other 
chimney-sweeps, who were also his lodgers, 
had told him that Jacquot had become rich; 
that he played proud, and turned his back to 
them when they met in the street; and that 
he was no longer called Jacquot, but Mr. An- 
toine. I have understood all that,” added the 
good man, “for he has always been a vain 
creature, trying to be idle and to amuse him- 
self ! one who seems to be something on the 
outside, and nothing at all within! Also can 
I say that I was tremendously surprised when 
I heard that ¢kaz one was in prison,” pointing 
to Pierre, ‘‘and that other one at large. If 
they had asked me which of the two would go 
there first, I should not have guessed right; 
that is sure. And yet, look how one can be 
mistaken, even when he is old!” 

“Then you regard Pierre as an_ honest 
boy?” 

‘* Ah, yes, Mr. Justice; and I was not the 
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only one. The sister and he had a good rep- 
utation in the neighborhood ; they called them 
‘‘blackamoors,” but they loved them, never- 
theless. And, any how, it is unfortunate; for, 
you see, since the brother is no longer there, 
the little one goes astray. She is young — is 
she not? She goes and comes. She goes at 
night — ” 

Pierre started from his seat, and cried, ina 
choked voice, ‘‘ It is not true! Say that it is 
not true, Pierrette!” 

“Do not interrupt the witness,” said the 
justice, coldly. ‘‘ Continue your testimony,” 
said he to the Auvergnat. 

‘«‘T have nothing more to say.” 

The justice addressed Pierrette: ‘‘Is it true 
that you have been out at night?” 

‘That has not happened more than once, 
sir.” 

Pierre groaned, and covered his face with 
his hands. 

‘¢ And where did you go that time?” 

‘‘Where did I go? To get some news of 
Pierre.” 

‘- Who was to give it?” 

“I do not know; I do not dare to say,” 
stammered the poor child, more and more 
troubled at Pierre’s grief. All at once she 
turned towards Jacquot, and, clasping her 
hands, cried, ‘‘ Say it! You say it!” 

‘* Have you any explanation to give?” asked 
the justice. 

He takes some time to answer. He seems 
to hesitate; finally he says, “It is not worth 
while to make so much fuss to name me. 
Without you two I should not have been here 
at all.” 

The justice said, ‘I owe it to truth to de- 
clare that neither the prisoner nor his sister 
has accused you. The information which 
has come to me, your denial, the people with 
whom you live, the life that you have led for 
two months, the money that you spent on the 
very day of the theft, are strong enough evi- 
dence against you; and I have here a witness 
that leaves no more doubt, at least, of the 
innocence of the brave child who was near 
being condemned in your place. This letter 
was addressed to me four days ago. I will 
lay its contents before the court.” 


‘“‘Srr: A happy chance, for which I cannot 
rejoice too much, has placed in my hands the 
Gazette des Tribunaux of Tuesday, March 2. 
I read in it the examination of a little chim- 
ney-sweep accused of theft: a gold piece was 
found upon him, and he has said that he re- 
ceived it of a lady who had given it to him by 
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mistake on New Year’s Day for opening a car- 
riage door. The fact is perfectly correct, and 
the lady is myself. I had just bought some 
presents: coming home, I perceived that I 
lacked a Napoleon; I supposed that it had 
slipped out when I opened my purse for mon- 
ey. The carriage was searched, but it could 
not be found. It was a new gold piece that I 
wanted to give to one of my children for New 
Year’s. I thought that Providence had dis- 
posed of it for the better, and that instead of 
being spent for playthings or useless things, 
it might be employed in a manner that would 
bring a little joy to a poor household. I was 
far from suspecting that this mistake could 
cause so sad results to the good child. His 
true honesty has profoundly touched me. 
Please say to him, that that gold piece is 
rightfully his; that I am proud to offer it to 
him, and beg him to accept it as a feeble com- 
pensation for the humiliation of which I have 
been the involuntary cause. 
** Accept, &c., &c. Fanny G——.” 

“O, the dear lady, the good lady!” cried 
Pierrette, clapping her hands. 

Pierre said nothing; exhausted through so 
much emotion, he was fearful of shedding 
tears. He felt his courage nearly fail him. 

This time it was not Pierre that the royal 
prosecutor accused. 

The justice then took the evidence, and 
showed how the human judgment is liable 
to err, and what sagacity, what prudence, 
should be brought to bear in the decision 
that can influence the whole future, elevate 
or blast a whole young life. He exhorted 
Jacquot to profit by the noble example of hon- 
or and probity that his two companions had 
given him — to reform before it was too late. 

The audacity of Jacquot had disappeared. 
He cried. Pierre approached him, and held 
out his hand, but he pushed it back. 

‘*Let me alone! All is dead between us.” 

**No, no; all is not dead. I will go to see 
you in prison, speak to you of home; and we 
will be friends, Jacquot; friends just as we 
used to be.” 

**O, yes; we will be so happy!” said Pier- 
rette; “‘sohappy—” She was going to add, 
** now that Pierre is free,” but she restrained 
herself. 

She drew Pierre outside. She was in a hur- 
ry to make him inhale the fresh air, to see 
him in the street, to walk free, proud, and 
contented at his side. 


Twenty years had elapsed, and Madame 
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Fanny G—— had often spoken to her children 
and to her grandchildren of honest Pierre 
and his good little sister Pierrette, who had 
come together to thank her, and had not con- 
sented to accept the gold piece, unless under 
the form of a loan. She often said that she 
feared they had not prospered, because she 
had heard nothing from them. One day a 
package was brought in from the diligence. 
The address had been written, effaced, and 
then redirected several times, for the parcel 
had been carried from street to street, and 
from door to door, till they had discovered 
the actual residence of Madame G——. She 
opened it. It contained a Napoleon, a piece 
of fine linen, and the following letter: — 


‘*MADAME: You have, perhaps, forgotten 
your goodness to the little Auvergnats, but 
they will always remember it; and you will 
be pleased, as Pierrette says, to learn that the 
good God has blessed your loan, and that we 
are both at our ease, and happy. 

“If you ever come to Clermont, du not 
forget the large linen store with the sign- 
board, ‘‘The Gold Piece,’’ Grand Rue de 
Jande; to the right, as you ascend. 

‘We. hope that you will honor us by wear- 
ing the linen that Pierrette has spun ex- 
pressly for you. There is not a better spin- 
ner in the canton; and none but she has been 
allowed to touch the distaff. 

‘* PIERRE AND PIERRETTE.” 


—_——_—___—_—.>___—__ 


Venus De’ MEDIcI. — This is the name given 
to a celebrated relic of ancient art, which is 
preserved in the tribune of the Ulfizii Palace, 


in Florence. It is a statue of the goddess 
Venus, is of small but beautiful proportions, 
and is regarded as an example of perfect art 
in its class. It is said to have been found, in 
the seventeenth century, in a villa near Tivoli, 
or, according to some, at the portico of Oc- 
tavia, in Rome. For some time it was kept 
in the Medici Palace, in Rome, — whence its 
name, — but it was carried to Florence, about 
1680, by Cosmo III. Ww. 


—— > 


—— ALEXANDER THE GREAT received a 
wound in one of his battles which left a bad 
scar on the side of his face. An artist, in 
painting his picture, hid the scar by repre- 


senting him in a reflective mood, leaning’ 


upon his hand, one finger hiding the scar. 
Boys, adopt the painter’s expedient, and, in 
epeaking of your friends, let the finger of love 
be placed on the scar. 
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TEETH EXTRAOTED WITHOUT PAIN. 
From “The House on Wheels.” 


(SEE FULL-PAGE PICTURE. } 


LTHOUGH the quack did not cease de- 
claring, with emphasis, that he extracted 
without pain, no one ever departed from his 
hands but with an agitated face, tearful eyes, 
or repining lips. Evidently they found that 
there was pain, but the bill was not less cor- 
rect, and the patient alone was in fault. -One 
had moved his head, another his foot; this 
one was ill-disposed, that one was wrong in 
eating a quarter of an hour before the op- 
eration; these had for a long time diseased 
gums, and all the others had molar teeth 
with crooked fangs. The justifications that 
the last patient never accepted, left, however, 
a remnant of hope for the succeeding ones. 

Mr. Baptiste entered the carriage; there was 
a moment of silence. The celebrated opera- 
tor, dressed like a prince of an unknown 
country, with feathers in his hat, and turned- 
up ruffles, abstained this time from idle words, 
and, with a conceited manner, prepared him- 
self to draw, with all his strength, what would 
oppose resistance: this was the secret of his 
art. Mr. Baptiste was very soon certain about 
the nature of the talent. He felt the impres- 
sion usual in such cases. You have not a 
word to say; your tooth comes because it 
must, and it seems as though your head is 
coming also. 

The drum and trumpet spontaneously com- 
bined to inform the world that Mr. Baptiste 
was the happiest of mortals; and, indeed, the 
piercing scream of the good man had not 
been heard, but only a r-r-r-r-r-r-an! rat-a- 
plan! plan, plan! then the flourish of the 
trumpets, then a barbarous organ, which had 
been playing, since the dawn, the Galop de 
Gustave. Mr. Baptiste paid and left very 
quickly, the operator was in so great a hurry. 

The tooth was extracted; upon this point 
there was not a doubt: but extracted without 
pain? No. Mr. Baptiste, inclined to indul- 
gence, thought that he had probably moved 
without being aware of it. He said not a 
word, uttered not a complaint, but, with a 
grieved air, consoled himself for this decep- 
tion by spitting all along the road; it was the 
only thing there was to do. 


—_—_———_————— 
—— Tue Spaniards once imagined that the 


conferences of God with Moses on Mount 
Sinai were in the Spanish language. / 
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THE ORATOR. 








DIRECTIONS. — Words in SMALL CAPITALS should 
be emphasized; words m CAPITALS should be 
strongly emphasized. The bers refer to the ges- 
tures represented in the margin; and when followed 
by the sign +, the position should be continued tw the 
next number. The gesture should correspond with the 
emphasis. The asterisks * indicate the more important 
rhetorical pauses. 





MEET THE FOE. 
BY J. G. PERCIVAL. 


E sons of sires who fought and 
bled 
For **LIBERTY and GLORY, 
Whose fame shall ever 
SPREAD, 
Till Time is bent and hoary, 
SAWAKE to meet the invading foe! 
3 Rouse at the call of danger! 
3BEAT DOWN again his standard 
low, 
‘AND BACKWARD hurl the stran- 
ger! 


*WIDER 


7Tuey knew no fear, 7*THOSE SIRES 
OF OLD: 
*‘sworRDS and 
clashing, 
Still *aicu they bore their banner’s 
fold, 2 
Its ‘stars like '*LIGHTNINGS 
FLASHING! ” 
3 Be LIKE THOSE SIRES! 
born might 7 
Renew the deeds of story! 
3Wuo tives shall win a wreath of 
LIGHT, 
4*WuHo FALLS 
‘+GLory! 


*Mid *‘BAYONETS 


With free- 


shall sleep in 





To Younc Orators. — We would give a few 
words of advice to the ‘‘orators’* who make use 
of this column for the schoo!-room and other 
exercises. The gestures represented in the cuts 
are intended to be suggestive; but the speaker 
must also rely somewhat upon his own judg- 
ment, and sometimes upon his feelings at the 
time of speaking. Study the gestures, and, at 
the same time, the sentiment of the piece, aim- 
ing always to be natural, and to interpret the 
author’s meaning. It is not possible to repre- 
sent all the gestures that are necessary in good 
speaking, but our illustrations are sufficient to 
indicate the leading positions amd gestures, &nd 
our bright boys can adapt them to all occasions. 
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PUZZLES. 


NE of the ancients, it is said, died of 
chagrin at not being able to guess a rid- 
dle propounded by a fisherman — “‘ Leaving 
what's taken, what we took not we bring.” 
Aristotle was amazingly perplexed; and Phi- 
letas, the celebrated grammarian and poet of 
Cos, puzzled himself to death in fruitless en- 
deavors to solve the sophism called by the 
ancients ‘‘ The Liar:” ‘If you say of your- 
self, ‘1 lie,’ and, in so saying, tell the truth, 
you lie. If you say, ‘I lie,’ and, in so saying, 
tell a lie, you tell the truth.” Dean Swift, 
who could so agreeably descend to the 
slightest badinage, was very fond of puzzles. 
Many of the best riddles in circulation may 
be traced to the sportive moments of men of 
the greatest celebrity, who gladly seek occa- 
sional relaxation from the graver pursuits of 
life in comparative trifles. Mrs. Barbauld 
says, ‘‘ Finding out riddles is the same kind 
of exercise for the mind as running, leaping, 
and wrestling are for the body, They are of 
no use in themselves; they are not work, but 
play; but they prepare the body, and make it 
aiert and active for anything it may be called 
upon to perform. So does the finding out 
good riddles give quickness of thought and 
facility for turning about a problem every 
way, and viewing it in every possible light.” 
The French have excelled all other people in 
this species of literary amusement. Their 
language is favorable to it, and their writers 
have always indulged a fondness for it. 
Fox. 
—— Ir is well known that all savage races 
have less muscular power than civilized men. 
This was first proved in the case of the na- 
tives of Australia, of Timor and of Tasmania, 
who were found to be feeble in comparison 


_with Europeans; and similar trials have been 


made, from time to time, on the strength of 
other savage nations, with like results. . The 
American aborigines are said to be no excep- 
tion to this rule. 


—— CANES, or walking-sticks, were in quite 
as common use among the ancient Egyptians 
as they are with us. On entering a house, 
they left their sticks at the door, and poor 
men were sometimes employed to hold the 
sticks of the guests who had come to a party. 


—— AccorDING to recent statistics, the 
quantity of oysters eaten in the city of Paris 
is one million a day. Jf 
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ANSWERS TO PRIZE PuzzLEs IN No. 176. 


278. (Dot) (ewer) (I's) (cross) (ewer) (T’s) 
(M in D) (ewer) (queues) & (peas) — Dot 
your i’s, cross your t’s, mind your q’s and p’s. 
279.1. Plant. 2. Hague. 3. Berne. 4. Rigid. 
5. Nails — Paris, Turin. 280. Pete, ever, 
teas, erst. 281. S-h-ark. 282. Ray. 283. 
S-Kate. 284. T-rout. 285. S-melt. 286. Red 
mullet. 287. H-err-ring. 288. Pike. 289. 
Squill. 290. Hal-i-but. 291. Ha-d-dock. 
292. Sol-e. 293. Tun-n-y. 294. Perch. 295. 
S-word. 296. P-i-lot. 297. Tuscany. 298. 
1. Cid. 2. Adage. 3. Moses. 4. Epaulette. 
5. Lighter. 6. Sabot — Came ts, Desert. 
299. Germany. 300. Spring-day, day-spring. 
301. West Point. 302. D-rain. 


The Prize Puzzles seem to have proved 
rather difficult. We have numerous letters 
containing answers to several, but complete 
lists are'rare. Horatio takes a prize (will he 
send us his address?); Tempest also, and 
F. S. P. (send address); Franklin M. Welsh, 
Philadelphia (send address); Mary D. Coffin, 
No. 35 South Street, Biddeford, Me.; Dexter, 
818 West Street, Wilmington, Del. 

We heartily commend those who almost 
won prizes, — and they are too numerous to 
mention, — but they will doubtless have better 
success next time. 


ANSWERS. 


450. (Anchor = hope) (spring) (seat) (urn) 
(awl in T) (he) H (ewe) (man) (B) (rest) 
(man) N (Eve) R (eye) S (butt) (awl weighs 
TO) (B) (B) (— less) (E) (D) — 


Hope springs eternal in the human breast, 
Man never is, but always to be, blessed. 


451. Po, pour, post. 452. Knee, near, nest. 
453- Fee, fear, feast. 454. On S T=hon- 
esty is a strong staff to lean upon. 455. 
Seine. 456. Don. 457. Madeira. 458. Bog. 
459. Ode-r. 460. One-g-a. 461. Dan-u-be. 
462. D-win-a. 463. F-lint. 464. (500 =D 
over, 500 = D 50 = L) — Dover, Del. 465. 
1. Kino. 2. Aspic. 3. Nine. 4. Gondola. 





5. Automaton. 6, Racconigi. 7. Ore. 8, 
Omega — KANGAROO, OCEANICA. 466. Part- 
ridge, cartridge. 467. Clio, S.C. 468. Jalis- 
co. 469. Lodi, Tenn. 470. Pat-riot. 


REBus, 














ConcEALED VERBAL SQUARE. 


Concealed in the following sentence are four 
words, which form a verbal square : — 

472. Lay your scarf on Dover Street, while 
I get some dinner over there, and buy some 
tar and rope. SPECs. 


Sans-PIepDs. 


473- Curtail a city, and leave a part of a 
flower. 474. A river. and leave a song. 475. 
A river, and leave a trap. 476. A city, and 
leave atree. 477. A sea, and leave a country. 

: ALICE. 


478. GEOGRAPHICAL REBus. 





479. My second is possessed by my first, 
and my whole is what you would do to de- 
prive my first of my second. 

Suort & SWEET. 
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ETTERS should be directed to “ Eprror 

oF OLIVER OprTic’s MAGAZINE, CARE OF 
Lee & SHEPARD, 149 WASHINGTON STREET, 
Boston, MAss.” 

S. T. Upid’s letter is received. — Lorain 
Lincoln’s puzzle is A.; we hope she will con- 
tinue her favors during O. O.’s absence. — Due 
notice will be given of the publication of 
Oliver Optic’s new series of Young America 
Abroad. — Bluenose is sharp with his scien- 
tific questions: can he not turn to some Ency- 
clopedia and read the article on ‘‘ Electricity’’? 
In our limited space we cannot attempt to 
explain the phenomena of ‘“lightning;” as 


to “where it goes to” when it reaches the 
ground, it is quickly taken up by the particles 
of earth, and “‘ conducted” in so many ways 
that its concentrated force is scattered, and It 
loses its ‘* striking” power. 


Friend Bluenose, 
if you have not the requisite book at hand, 
buy or borrow it; but if you do the Jast, be 
sure and return it. We are sensitive on this 
point, for it is raining while we write, and the 
man who borrowed our umbrella yesterday 
“just fora few minutes” has not brought it 
back. 

Who will give, through tle Letter Bag, the 
address of the Eureka Press Company? It is 
wanted by a reader. — The Pedler makés us 
another welcome visit. — Well, G. F. Rank, 
we think you made a good point in your let- 
ter, and as for the rebus, it is A. — We thank 
Alex for his kind letter in regard to the la- 
mented Herbert. — There is genuine pleasure 
in reading Evan Eric’s letters, they are so 
plainly, legibly, and handsomely written. — 
S. M. Hodgdon’s rebus is quite ingenious, but 
is rather too easy. We find that the wits of 
our readers grow sharper as time passes on, 
and practice in guessing makes perfect, as 
well as practice in making. 

The Boys’ Gem, edited by R. A. Maxwell, 
South Orange, N. Y., is a very pretty paper. 
— Harry Leroy’s head work is very creditable 
to him; he must send to us again. — We have 
enjoyed Beaver’s rebuses, but have not yet 
found a place for them. — Never enclose a let- 
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ter in a newspaper; it is contrary to law, and 
is cheating the government. When the pos; 
tage of a letter is only three cents, it is both 
foolish and wrong to write upon newspapers ; 
the single cent saved will scarcely compensate 
for a weakened sense of right and wrong, and 
it is just as bad to cheat the government as to 
cheat an individual. 

Jack Spratt is down at Pigeon Cove, and 
his letter looks as if he was at peace with 
himself and all the world. — Styx, Jr., has an 
idea that this Magazine is like an animal be- 
cause it has an ‘‘ Optic.” — Our young friends 
will please remember that prizes are given 
only for answers to the prize puzzles, and not 
for solutions of the other head work. A few 
readers seem to be a little confused on this 
point. — Cecil Swain’s answers are correct. — 
On the cover of the Magazine may be found 
lists of prizes. — Fred Pyle, 505 West Street, 
Wilmington, Del., wants specimens of ama- 
teur papers. — D. State’s sans tétes are A. 

We are glad Bostet is ‘“‘ yours goodnatured- 
ly.” Just suppose, boys and girls, that we 
should publish only ove rebus a year from 
each of our kind friends who send head work 
to us; our Magazine would be more than filled 
with head work 2d nothing else! Therefore 
we have to make a choice, and we try and do 
the best we can; and we know that the head- 
workers will have confidence that we do as 
well for them as is possible. — Cyphax wants 
some specimens of amateur papers sent to 
Box L, Great Falls, N. H. — Desdemona has 
a few words to say, and as our bump of gal- 
lantry is in fine order this morning, we will 
allow her to speak for herself; and we hope 
her words will have due weight with the boys 
— no, not boys, but girls : — 

“Do not girls take your nice magazine? 
Their names in ‘Our Letter Bag’ rarely are seen ; 
And if it is so, pray, why do not they send 
More puzzles and notes to O. Optic, their friend ? 
Now, if you can say that in‘safety I’ve passed 
Charybdis, the basket, without being cast 
Within its dark portal, I gladly can say 
That I’ll write you again at no far distant day.” 

WisH CORRESPONDENTS. — Max Tyro, 800 
River Street, Troy, N. Y. (literature, science, 
and art). — Ugin, Bryant, Fulton Co., IIli- 
nois (telegraphing). — C. D., Box 104, Sing 
Sing, N. Y. (printing). — Duke, Lock Box 
47, Watertown, N. Y. — Pepper Whitcomb, 
Lock Box 295, Watertown, N. Y. — Tether, 
74 Hamilton Street, Cleveland, Ohio. — Rene 
Descartes, 157 Vail Avenue, Troy, N. Y. (nat- 
ural philosophy). — James C. Avery, Box 
753, Springfield, Mass. — Red Stocking, Carl- 
stadt, N. J. (stamps, base ball). 
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OLIVER OPTIC, Editor. 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


VIL. 


JT \EAR BOYS AND GIRLS: We are at 

sea, not quite three days from New 
York; and among the passengers there is 
considerable difference of opinion as to where 
we are, though we suppose the captain has no 
doubt whatever in regard to this important 
matter. The latest information, which is said 
to come directly from Captain Surmont, is, 
that we shall reach the Banks of Newfound- 
land at eight o’clock this evening, and be 
upon them for about twenty-four hours. Ev- 
ery day at noon a bulletin is posted in the 
smoking-room, which informs the passengers 
where they are, if they are able to define their 
position by the cabalistic latitude and longi- 
tude. That of to-day, June 14, assures us 
that the Ville de Paris is in latitude 42° 43/, 
longitude 58° 38’; that the ship has run, dur- 








ing the last sea day, three hundred and twenty 


miles, and has twenty-two hundred and twen- 
ty-eight miles more to accomplish in order to 
reach Brest. 

We write in our state-room — an apartment 
of about seven by eight feet. It contains two 
berths and a sofa; but as about one half 
of the latter extends into a recess not more 
than two feet wide, that half is not available 
for use, except for stowage purposes. What 
we supposed to be a ventilator for the fire- 
room below us, proves to be a coal-shoot, 
which is not the less a nuisance, however, on 
that account. The coal-bunkers are directly 
under us, and the fuel is thrown down through 
them in port. We confess that the room 
looks much larger to us now than when we 
first came on board; and though we prefer 
our library at home when we write, we are 
entirely satisfied with it. We are writing on 
the top of our trunk, improvised into a desk. 
We have lifted it upon the sofa under the 
bull’s-eye, as the best expedient our fertile 
imagination could suggest. We wish it were 
more fertile. The sea is very calm, but the 
swell gives the ship a roll which is not ex- 
actly suited to literary occupations requiring 
the use of a pen. 

In spite of the disappointment we felt when 
we came on board, we like the ship and her 
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accommodations very well. The three hun- 
dred and twenty passengers have settled them- 
selves away in the cabins and state-rooms, 
and on deck, so they are not in each other’s 
way. About two thirds of them have been 
seasick, but now they are nearly all in good 
condition. Our excellent friend and room- 
mate, the doctor, has been among the num- 
ber; but to-day he is as jolly as though he 
had never been sick, and every body else had 
been his patients. He has breukfasted and 
lunched like an old salt, and we conclude that 
the General Transatlantic Company will not 
make much more on his diet. 

We have had fog every day until to-day, 
and the steam-whistle has been screeching for 
hours together. Now it is cloudy, and we 
have hardly seen the sun since we embarked. 
Two or three sails in the distance have as- 
sured us we were not alone in the world; but 
the throbbing ocean is all around us — and 
that is all. Unlike the Cunard line, there is 
no religious service on Sunday, and all days 
are alike. We find a great many pleasant 
people on board, and not a few young gentle- 
men and ladies who claim to have known us 
better than we knew them. We find one gen- 
tleman with whom we crossed the Atlantic 
im 1865. The business of the day consists in 
eating, drinking, and sleeping. Our bedroom 
garcon brings up a cup of coffee and a cracker 
before we get up in the morning, or we can 
have them in the saloon. Breakfast is served 
from nine till eleven; we go at nine. We 
lunch at one, on soup, cold meats, pickled 
oysters, and similar things. We dine at six, 


-but a portion of the passengers do so at four. 


Those who wish for tea at eight can be sup- 
plied; but we find that we can live very com- 
fortably, even at sea, on four meals a day. 
The waiters are very polite and very atten- 
tive. As in the restaurants of Paris, all per- 
quisites given them are equally divided, so 
that no passenger can purchase extra atten- 
tions. They are very devoted, and will do all 
they can for any one. Only a few of them 
speak English. Though nearly all the pas- 
sengers are Americans, we have not yet found 
one who does not speak French to some ex- 
tent, many of them very fluently. Some little 
children, who have had French nurses, aston- 
ish one by talking one instant in English and 
the next in French, speaking both tongues 
with equal fluency. For our own part, we 
have no difficulty in making ourself under- 
stood; but we are somewhat at fault in under- 
standing others, though we can manage short 
sentences very well. OLIVER OPTIC. 








FIVE GREAT ARTISTS. 





